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STRUGGLES  OF  THE 
WORKING  CLASS 


i  FROM  FIELD  TO  FACTORY. 

Chapter  I. 

The  only  history  which  is  of  any  importance  to  the  work- 
ing class  is  that  part  which  deals  with  the  material  condi- 
tions of  life  and  treats  with  the  manners  and  methods  hu- 
manity has  adopted  in  getting  its  living,  the  economic  fac- 
tor being  the  fundamental  and  determining  one,  shaping  as 
it  does  the  political,  religious  and  social  institutions.  i 

The  whole  of  history,  since  the  dissolution  of  tribal  com- 
munism, has  been  one  of  class  struggles,  contests  between 
robber  and  robbed.  To-day  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  in 
social  evolution  where  it  has  become  impossible  for  the 
working  class  to  free  themselves  without  at  the  same  time 
freeing  the  whole  of  humanity. 

In  reviewing  the  development  of  the  wage-earning  class, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  such  a 
class  is  of  very  recent  growth.  A  class  of  workers  depend- 
ent upon  wages  were  not  generally  recognized  until  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  causes  which  gave  birth 
to  them  are  to  be  found  in  a1" study  of  the  changing  "modes 
of  production." 

Great  Britain  is  the  classic  soil  wherein  their  origin 
and  growth  can  be  traced  in  detail.  In  tracing  the  rise  of 
the  wage-earning  class  in  England,  we.  do  but  follow  the 
rise  of  a  class  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  civilized  or 
capitalized  country, 

Wherever  industrial  progress  has  triumphed,  there  also 
are  to  be  found  the  propertyless  wage  slaves.  Economic 
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laws  know  no  national  boundaries,  and  wherever  the  capit- 
alistic system  has  developed,  there  also  is  to  be  found  the 
propertyless  class,  the  one  presupposing  the  other. 

 CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  1750. 

In  1750  the  home  was  the  industrial  unit,  the  people  earn- 
ing their  living  by  a  combination  of  the  handicrafts,  such 
as  farming  and  weaving.  x\  division  of  labor  being  almost 
unknown  to  them,  the  tools  of  production  were  simple  and 
crude.  These  the  people  shaped  for  themselves.  Domestic 
utensils  were  carved  chiefly  out  of  wood,  and.  the  farm 
requisites  were  also  made  and  supplied  by  the  people  who 
used  them. 

MANUFACTURED  THEIR  OWN  BEER. 

At  this  time  it  was  not  necessary  for  men  to  leave  their 
homesteads  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life  (food,  clothing  and  shelter),  and  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  provide  against  any  misfortune  or  domes- 
tic contingency  which  might  arise. 

The  common  lands  were  very  extensive,  and  upon  this 
"common  property"  the  peasantry  and  handicraftmen  pas- 
tured their  cattle.  Sections  of  communal  land  were  divided 
into  strips,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  peasantry  in  their 
spare  hours. 

Public  holidays  were  more  numerous  than  they  are  to- 
day. Healthy  recreations  and  games  were  enjoyed  by  all, 
the  children,  growing  up  in  the  open  air,  were  strong  and 
healthy.  Such  disease  as  rickets,  St.  Vitus  dance  and  tuber- 
culosis were  practically  unknown. 

The  populace  knew  little  beyond  their 'own  community, 
respectable  and  pious;  they  regarded  the  squire  as  their, 
natural  superior,  and  he  in  return  took  a  paternal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  sharp  division  and 
antagonism  which  is  prevalent  in  modern  society  was  not: 
so  pronounced  then,  as  now.  Their  livelihood  was  guaran- 
teed to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  to-day.  Unlike  the  workers  of  to-day,  they  did 
not  have  to  be  on  the  continual  hunt  for  a  master  who 
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would  grant  them  the  glorious  privilege  of  allowing  them 
to  work. 

Owing  to  the  slow  method  of  production,  foreign  markets 
did  not  have  the  significance  which  attaches  itself  to  them 
at  the  present  time,  Jrade  and  commerce  being  chiefly  local. 

No  railways  or  canals  existed,  and  it  was  customary  even 
for  the  wealthy  to  travel  by  caravans. 

Workingmen  pleased  themselves  how  much  time  they 
spent  in  either  weaving  or  farming. 

The  nerve-racking,  screeching  hooter  was  unknown,  also 
overtime  and  the  joys  experienced  in  spending  from  day- 
light to  dark  in  a  stifling  factory,  with  its-  intensified  speed- 
ing up,  and  card  eificienc}^  systems  which,  with  the  resultant 
competition  inside  the  shop  makes  the  average  duration  of 
life  fifteen  years  less  for  the  worker  than  for  the  wealthy, 
was  another  of  the  ' '  blessings ' '  they  knew  not  of,  their  lives 
being  as  peaceful  as  their  environment. 

To  compare  the  life  of  the  wage  slave  of  to-day  with  the 
worker  who  lived  during  the  open  field  system  and  to  claim 
the  former  lffe  is  preferable  to  the  latter  is  to  insult  our 
intelligence  as  working  men  and  women. 

The  economic  pressure  was  not  so  persistent  then  as  now ; 
conditions  capitalism  imposes  had  not  evolved  in  all  its  ful- 
ness. 

The  peasants  of  Britain  were  proud"*  of  their  ancestors, 
and  justly  so.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  Britain  could  not 
have  boasted  of  her  greatness. 

The  people  of  1750  were  fairly  happy  and  contented,  each 
sharing  the  responsibility  towards  each  other.  A  stranger 
amongst  them  was  rarely  seen.  The  young  men  and  women, 
playing  together,  when  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  they 
married  amongst  themselves  , immorality  being  almost  un- 
known. 

CULTURE. 

The  standard  of  living  was  low  for  all  classes;  their  out- 
look on  life  was  narrow ;  for  the  most  part  they  were  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  petty  interests. 

Mentally,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  1750  were  dead, 
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very  few  being  able  to  read  or  write.  The  mode  of  produc- 
tion did  not  require  any  technical  training.  But,  in  spite 
of  their  peaceful,  tranquil  existence,  it  cannot  be  said  such 
a  condition  was  conducive  to  progress ;  therefore,  it  was  not 
worthy  of  human  beings.  They  were  in  the  service  of  a 
landed  aristocracy,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  boast  of  their 
history  down  to  that  time. 

Chapter  II. 

WHERE  WE  STAND. 

Generally  speaking,  the  wealth  producers  or  wage  slaves 
have  no  stake  in  any  country,  the  workers  being  continually 
compelled  to  move  from  place  to  place.  It  matters  not  to 
them  what  particular  part  of  the  world  they  work  in.  Their 
master's  voice  is  responded  to  even  if  it  requires  they  should 
go  to  bleak  Alaska  or  the  tropics. 

The  economic  factor  determining  the  action  leaves  no 
choice.  Capitalism  has  now  developed  to  a  point  where  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  men  to  recognize  their  responsi- 
anteed ;  under  -the  capitalist  system  men  are  scrapped,  with 
no  more  consideration  than  the  machines  they  tend,  the 
human  element  being  entirely  ignored.  It  is  of  no  concern 
to  the  employers  of  ''hands"  if  the  workers  during  a  slack 
time  are  starved,  ill-clothed,  or  without  shelter.  These  con- 
ditions the  wage-earners  are  forced  to  endure,  it  being  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain  any  more  than  a  bare  existence 
when  times  are  good,  and  when  a  "trade  depression"  comes 
along,  the  workers  are  hounded  down  like  criminals,  bullied, 
starved,  and  jailed  if  they  (hire  protest;  thousands  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  get  a  place  in  the 
"bread  line";  quite  a  few  commit  suicide.  Amongst  the 
women,  many  are  forced  into  a  life  of  shame  in  order  tc 
obtain  the  means  of  life. 

Such  is  a  brief  word  picture  of  our  boasted  "civilization 
and  freedom. "  It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of  these  incid- 
ents that  we  are  able  to  take  a  correct  view  of  our  position  in 
society.  Even  the  most  unintelligent  individual  must  ad- 
mit we  are  far  remove:!  from  the  workers  of  1750;  yet  it 
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tuns!  not  be  overlooked  that  the  "hired  hand"  of  to-day  is 
the  legitimate  progeny  of  the  proud  and  independent  yeo- 
man of  Shakespear's  time.  «  / 

As  already  stated,  the  tools  of  production  were  simple  and 
crude,  fashioned  without  the  aid  of  the  appliances  we  now 
Slave,  and  were  owned  by  the  people  who  used  them.  This 
ownership  of  the  tools  determined,  also,  the  ownership  of 
the  product,  and  the  handicraftsman,  owning  the  product 
he  created,  used  or  disposed  of  it  at  his  pleasure. 

Social  production  as  we  have  it  to-day  did  not  exist, 
bilities  towards  each  other.  Their  living  is  no  longer  guar- 
How  the  modern  wage-worker  has  been  separated  from  the 
product  of  his  toil  and  has  become  merely  the  appendage 
to  a  machine  will  be  explained  in  the  following  pages. 

Owing  to  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  peasant 
class  of  1750,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  deeply  reli- 
gious and  superstitious,  attending  church  reguarly. 

Little  did  these  happy  peasant  folk  dream  of  the  gather- 
ing storm  which  would  shake  the  economic  foundation  of 
the  then  existing  state  of  society,  and  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  try  and  tell  them  of  the  coming  change.  They  had 
been  taught  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  things  as  they 
were,  and  believed  that  as  things  were  then,  so  they  would 
remain.  And  is  it  not  strange,  how,  with  all  the  facts  of 
history  before  us,  which  teaches  the  one  fundamental  truth 
that,  nothing  is  eternal  but  change,  we  have  people  to-day 
expressing  such  ideology  as  "as  it-was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  etc. ?  Intelligent  people  no  longer 
believe  such  rot,  knowing  as  they  do  that  economic  develop- 
ment waits  upon  no  social  system.  Even  if  some  people 
imagine  they  are  living  under  a  perfect  order  of  society, 
and  that  such  will  last  forever ;  even  then  economic  forces 
are  at  work  undermining  the  existing  state  and  creating  the 
superstructure  of  an  entirely  new  or  different  social  order. 
In  spite  of  all  the  attempts  of  those  whom  it  profits  to  prop 
up  an  outgrown  system,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  remain. 
Social  systems  cannot  remain  stationary.  Evolution  wrorka 
upon  the  social  as  well  as  the  other  fields. 
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As  was  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  little  book, 
social  systems  are  but  the  reflection  of  prevailing  "modes 
of  production, ' '  and  in  tracing  the  development  of  industry 
from  the  simple  hand  tool  to  the  gigantic  machine  we  see 
how  production  has  been  transformed  from  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual to  a  series  of  social  acts ;  and  a  true  conception  of 
this  evolutionary  process  will  give  us  the  knowledge  which 
will  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  working  class  came  to 
occupy  the  unenviable  social  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves  to-day.  In  studying  the  changing  modes  of  pro- 
duction we  also  get  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of 
capitalism.  This  knowledge  is  necessary  to  those  who  would 
be  free,  and  a  correct  application  of  this  knowledge  would 
enable  the  workers  to  act  intelligently  in  "doing  their  bit" 
towards  the  advancement  of  society. 

Chapter  III. 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION. 

"Capitalism"  has  performed  a  great  work.  It  found  the 
workers  an  ignorant  peasant  class.  To-day  they  are  a  tech- 
nically educated,  partly  organized  and  rapidly  developing 
class  conscious  army  of  machine  minders. 

Capitalism  has  also  solved  the  problem  of  production.  A 
hundred  times  more  wealth  can  be  produced  to-day  than 
was  possible  under  the  handicrafts  system. 

In  other  words  "capital"  has  accomplished  its  historic 
mission.  It  now  remains  the  imperative  duty  of  the  work 
ers  to  perform  theirs.  Peace  and  plenty  for  all  and  slavery 
for  none  has  now  become  possible. 

Let  us  not  forget  we  are  slaves  just  as  long  as  we  allow 
one  class  in  society  to  own  the  machinery  of  production  and 
distribution.  To  be  truly  free  implies  economic  freedom. 
The  system  of  society  must  conform  with  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction. We  now  "produce"  socially  and  collectively; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  socially  and  collectively 
"own"  the  machinery  of  production  and  distribution,  these 
we  must  have  access  to  in  order  to  live.    Things  that  are 
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socially  used  should  be  socially  owned. 

THE  AGE  OF  INVENTION. 

In  the  year  1764  a  weaver,  James  Hargraves  by  name, 
living  near  Blackburn,  England,  invented  a  "Jenny,"  a 
very  crude  machine,  although  at  that  time  it  was  considered 
the  height  of  perfection.  The  possibilities  of  this  instru- 
ment were  not  recognized  by  the  people  then,  but  time  has 
proved  that  from  this  crude  tool,  operated  as  it  was  by 
hand,  has  evolved  the  power  loom.  However,  Hargraves' 
"Jenny"  was  certainly  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the 
"spinning  wheel,"  which  only  operated  one  spindle,  whilst 
the  "Jenny"  operated  sixteen  to  eighteen  spindles  in  the 
production  of  yarn.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  peo- 
ple proclaimed  it  as  a  labor-saving  device. 

The  following  year  (1765)  the  steam  engine  was  made  a 
profitable  source  of  power.  Arkwright's  "spinning  frame" 
came  into  use  in  1771.  Cartwright's  power  loom  in  1785. 
At  the  same  time  improvements  were  made  to  blast  fur- 
naces and  coal  mining.  More  attention  was  paid  to  chem- 
istry and  technology,  these  things  being  needed  in  order  to 
widen  industry. 

EFFECTS  UPON  THE  HANDICRAFTS. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  "Jenny,"  although  the 
weaver  could  employ  three  spindles,  he  was  often  forced  to 
wait  upon  the  supply  of  yarn,  which  could  not  be  delivered 
in  sufficient  quantities.  However,  now  the  "Jenny"  was 
used,  the  situation  was  reversed — more  yarn  was  delivered 
than  there  wTere  available  weavers.  The  new  method  cheap- 
ened woollen  goods  and  created  a  demand  for  weavers.  This 
demand  for  weavers  brought  about  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
labor.  The  spinning  wheel  was  now  useless,  it  being  impos- 
sible for  the  handicraftsman  to  compete  with  the  new  and 
improved  machinery.  Every  improvement  in  the  machine 
brought  ruin  to  the  hand  workers.  The  tools  of  production 
were  no  longer  used  to  produce  articles  for  use,  or  for  their 
use  value,  instead  production  for  profit  became  the  rule. 
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Finally,  the  workers  were  divorced  entirely  from  the  pro- 
duet  of  their  labor.  Family  relationships  were  broken  and 
the  village  community  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  com- 
munal interests  that  it  formerly  was. 

The  handicraftsmen  now  began  to  realize  what  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  really  meant  to  them.  Gradually. they 
were  forced  into  the  newly  built  factories,  which  commenced 
to  grow  up  like  mushrooms.  The  majority  of  workers,  be- 
ing unable  to  purchase  the  mahcinery,  much  less  to  compete, 
were  thus  forced  by  material  conditions  into  economic  slav- 
ery. They  were  therefore  compelled  to  sell  their  "labor 
power"  to  the  owners  of  the  factories,  which  contained  the 
new  machinery  and  the  power  to  operate  them. 

The  tools  or  machine^  of  production  were  no  longer 
owned  by  the  people  who  used  them,  but  became  the  proper- 
ty of  a  class.  A  division  of  labor  now  made  production 
social,  and  individual  production  became  a  thing  of  the 
past  The  new  methods  also  brought  about  a  dissolution  of 
the  relationship  between  spinner  and  weaver,  squire  and 
handicraftsman. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects  brought  about  by  this 
industrial  revolution  was  the  rapid  growth  in  population 
which  in  England  in  1750  was  6,000,000,  and  increased  in 
1800  to  9,000,000. 

The  workers  fought  hard  to  prevent  themselves  from  be- 
ing forced  into  the  factories,  but  all  in  vain ;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  measure  of  freedom  and  accept  the 
economic  bondage  of  the  wage  slave. 

With  the  development  of  industry  and  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  the  landed  .proprietors,  as  represented  by  the 
barons,  lords,  dukes,  etc.,  began  to  lose  control  of  the  state. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  was  passing  rapidly  into  the 
hands  of  the  bourgoise,  or  manufacturing  class,  whose  poli- 
tical interests  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  In  their  avari- 
cious greed  for  wealth  the  industrial  interests  (which 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  book  we  shall  term  the  "bour- 
goises")  forced  through  Parliament  the  "Bloody  Acts," 
expropriating  the  common  lands.   From  1760  to  1810  no 
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less  than  5,000,000  acres  of  common  land  were  enclosed,  and 
converted  into  "private  property,"  the  excuse  being  agri- 
cultural improvements.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  these 
"improvements"  failed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  who  had  been  forced  off  the  land.  The  effect  of 
this  "progressive  measure"  (?)  was  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand  in  the  increase  of  pauperism  and  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  criminals.  Many  of  the  bolder  spirits  rebelled 
against  this  treatment,  which  was  taking  the  soil  of  England 
from  the  Englishman  and  handing  it  over  to  the  blue  blood- 
ed sons  of  aristocratic  nobles,  and  for  so  doing  were  shame- 
fully treated,  shiploads  of  these  rebels  being  sent  to  the 
Australian  penal  colonies.  This  condemned  them  to  fate 
far  worse  than  death  itself.  Hundreds  of  others,  seeing 
themselves  deprived  of  the  last  vestige  of  independence,  and 
recognizing  the  miserable  existence  wage  slavery  offered, 
sought  refuge  in  death  ;  many  committed  suicide.  The  negro 
slavetrade,  which  was  then  allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
British  Government,  seemed  preferable  to  the  inhuman 
treatment  now  forced  upon  the  propertyless  wage  slave. 

THe  material  self-interest  of  the  owner  of  a  negro  slave 
compells  him  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  the 
slave  will  not  deteriorate  in  value.  But  the  propertyless 
"wage  slaves"  (or  proletarian)  being  compelled  to  wait  un- 
til his  master  can  profitably  use  him,  and  having  to  keep 
himself  alive  whilst  waiting,  often  faces  starvation,'  and 
many  die  for  want  of  food. 

During  the  transition  period,  from  handicraft  to  factory, 
children  were  cruelly  exploited.  Oftentimes  they  were  forced 
to  work  fourteen  and  sometimes  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  People  were  now  thrown  into  an  environ- 
ment which  was  foreign  to  them;  the  peaceful  life  of  the 
village  community  was  at  an  end.  Large  cities  sprang  up 
around  the  factories,  and  in  order  to  exist  the  worker  was 
forced  by  circumstances  to  live  in  the  industrial  centres 
amidst  unsanitary  conditions  and  a  filthy  and  degrading 
environment,  the  housing  conditions  of  the  "poor"  being 
almost  beyond  description. 
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The  majority  of  the  workers  had  now  sank  to  the  level 
of  "factory  hands."  Being  unorganized  and  unrepresent- 
ed, they  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  exploiters,  the 
bourgoise.  Economic  laws  were  conveniently  discovered 
fhat  united  the  rising  bourgoise  class.  These  "laws"  were 
used  as  a  pretext  by  the  manufacturing  class  to  cover  up 
their  greed.  Such  political  economy  as  expounded  by  Adam 
Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  in  1776,  finding 
ready  acceptance  amongst  the  employing  class.  This  poli- 
tical economy  is  based  upon  the  strict  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  unrestricted  competition,  non-interference,  the 
benefits  of  cheap  labor,  free  trade. 

Chapter  IV.  • 

THE  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  FIRST  WAGE  SLAVES. 
The  rate  of  exploitation  became  so  intensified  that  the 
workers  were  compelled  to  revolt.  Revolutionary  workmen 
formed  themselves  into  clubs:  The  Hampden  Clubs  raised 
their  protest  against  oppression.  These  spasmodic  ef- 
forts were  doomed  to  failure.  A  large  body  of  handi- 
craftmen,  finding  the  new  machinery  had  robbed  them 
of  their  independence,  caused  the  authorities  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  the  manufacturers  a  good  deal  of  expense  by  smashing 
the  newly  invented  machinery.  These  were  called  Luddites. 
Many  inventors  were  driven  to  experiment  in  secret.  Others 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

The  efforts  of  the  Luddites,  however,  met  with  no  more 
success  than  did  those  of  the  Hampden  clubs.  A  large  num- 
ber of  agricultural  workers  went  about  burning  ricks,  etc., 
expressing  in  this  way  their  disapproval  of  the  improved 
methods  and  machinery  adopted  in  agriculture.  Such  im- 
provements reduced  them  to  hired  laborers,  hence  the  pro- 
test. These,  too,  met  the  same  fate  as  the  Luddites  and 
Hampden  clubs.  All  three  were  but  sporadic  efforts  and 
were  easily  suppressed  by  the  state. 

A  number  of  working  men  met  in  St.  Peters  Fields,  Man- 
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Chester,  Eng.,  in  the  year  1819,  and  petitioned  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a  number  of  "reform  measures."  The 
meeting  was  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner. 
The  soldiers,  however,  were  called  out,  and  without  a  word 
of  warning,  not  even  a  reading  of  the  Riot  Act,  fired  several 
volleys  into  this  peaceful  assamblage  of  freeborn  English- 
men. Many  were  murdered  thus.  This  glorious  victory  of 
the  capitalists  over  unresisting  workingmen,  women  and 
children  is  known  to  the  students  of  history  as  ' '  Peterloo. ' ' 
In  the  same  year  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham, 
Eng.  The  workers  at  that  time,  having  no  representation 
in  this  great  industrial  centre,  had  met  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  demanding  their  right  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  They  elected  two  members  of  Parliament,  one  of 
whom  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison. 

The  rising  bourgoise,  seeing  these  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  to  enforce  "reforms,"  met  and  passed  in  Par- 
liament the  notorious  "Six  Acts,"  which  placed  restrictions 
on  the  press.  Outdoor  meetings  were  forbidden,  and,  fear- 
ing a  revolt,  they  deprived  the  people  of  the  liberty  of  using 
or  keeping  firearms. 

In  the  South  and  South-eastern  counties  during  1830 
more  revolts  occurred,  but  were  suppressed  by  the 
prompt  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  state.  Even  religious 
freedom  was  not  allowed  until  the  people  assumed  a  threat- 
ening attitude.  Then  the  famous  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  was  passed,  granting  Roman  Catholics  the  same 
"rights"  as  protestants.   This  occurred  in  1829. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  agitation  for  reforms  persisted, 
especially  in  the  industrial  centres  whose  population  had 
little  or  no  voice  in  Parliament.  The  remnants  of  the  land- 
ed aristocracy  still  clung  tenaciously  to  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  powerful  and  rapidly  rising  bourgoise 
were  gaining  political  supremacy  all  over  the  country.  The 
working  class,  believing  the  "freedom"  for  which  the  man- 
ufacturers were  struggling  was  identical  with  their  own, 
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became  the  buffer  class  between  the  machine  lord  and  the 
land  lord,  just  the  same  as  they  have  been  and  are  still  being 
used  all  over  the  world. 

It  looked  at  one  time  as  though  England  would  have  to 
go  through  the  throes  of  a  bloody  revolution  before  the  bour- 
goise would  be  able  to  partake  of  the  freedom,  liberty  and 
democracy  for  which  they  were  struggling.  Thanks  to  Bri- 
tish conservatism,  such  a  catastrophe  was  averted,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  serious  riots  had  occurred  at  Bristol, 
Derby  and  Nottingham  before  the  landed  aristocracy  were 
made  to  bow  before  the  rising  might  of  "capital"  and  to 
learn  the  lesson  taught  by  the  French  Revolution. 

In  1832  they  finally  consented  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill, 
abolishing  the  rotten  bourough  nominations  and  numerous 
other  evils.  The  bourgoise  now  set  to  work  to  create  con- 
ditions which  would  be  more  favorable  to  industrial  de- 
velopment ;  certain  restrictions  had  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desired  end  in  view.  It  was  essential  to  the 
manufacturing  interest  to  get  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
labor,  and  this  was  difficult  to  do  whilst  the  Corn  Laws  were 
in  force,  so  the  struggle  continued,  child  labor  being  the 
especial  prey  of  the  capitalist  exploiters,  it  being  very  cheap 
and  submissive  and  easily  held  in  check.  So  intense  was  the 
exploitation  of  child  labor  that  Lord  Ashly,  when  visiting 
the  hospitals  of  Lancashire,  was  struck  by  the  number  of 
patients  who  had  crooked  and  distorted  bodies  and  mutil- 
ated limbs.  Upon  enquiry  he  found  these  injuries  were  the 
result  of  the  intense  industrial  exploitation  these  people 
underwent  when  very  young. 

The  bourgoise,  desirious  of  keeping  up  with  the  e\er- 
increasing  markets,  began  to  realize  it  was  more  profitable 
to  them  to  conserve  human  life  than  to  use  it  up  so  quickly, 
the  death  rate  now  being  higher  than  it  ever  was  before. 
Children  died  like  flies,  and  the  manufacturers  knew  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  or  the  next  generation  of  slaves  would 
not  be  enough  to  go  round.   After  a  great  deal  of  debating 
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in  Parliament,  the  bourgoise  realized  it  was  in  their  own 
interest  to  pass  the  New  Factory  Act  of  1833.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  were  that  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
should  no  longer  be  employed  in  factories.  Children  under 
thirteen  for  no  more  than  eight  hours.  Persons  between 
thirteen  and  eighteen,  for  no  more  than  twelve  hours.  It 
was  not  until  1847  that  the  employment  of  women  and  child- 
ren under  eighteen  years  of  age  was  restricted  to  ten  hours 
per  day.  The  passing  of  these  acts,  however,  did  not  bene- 
fit the  workers  to  any  great  extent,  the  administration  of  the 
acts,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  employers,  were  very  loosely 
enforced.  As  early  as  1795  the  state  was  forced  to  supple- 
ment the  wages  of  able  bodied  men ;  every  working  family 
was  entitled  to  an  allowance  in  proportion  to  its  members 
(Poor  Law  Relief).  The  wealth  of  the  nation  (as  repre- 
sented by  the  bourgoise)  increased  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Capitalist  law,  morals  and  ethics  now  held  full  sway.  The 
wealthier  the  state  became,  the  poorer  became  the  working 
class.   The  need  for  poor  relief  increased. 

Parliament  was  then,  as  now,  controlled  by  the  property 
owning  class,  and  any  person  found  committing  any  offence 
against  the  sacred  rights  of  property  was  liable  to  a  death 
penalty.  At  one  time  it  meant  death  in  England  to  steal  a 
horse  or  a  sheep,  to  pick  a  pocket  of  more  than  one  shilling. 
To  destroy  a  tree  in  a  garden  or  rob  a  shop  also  meant 
death.  The  execution  of  female  prisoners  was  by  burning 
until  1790. 

Economic  wants  forced  thousands  to  steal,  in  spite  of  the 
ghastly  punishments  meted  out  to  the  starving  workers.  The 
English  prisons  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  in 
Europe.  Descriptions  of  these  pest  holes  have  been  left  on 
record  by  John  Howard,  the  great  prison  reformer,  who  be- 
gan his  work  in  1773. 

It  was  not  until  1838  that  the  working  class  realized  the 
need  for  a  working  class  political  party.  The  chartist  move- 
ment was  formed.   It  was  only  a  ''Reform"  party,  and  did 
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not  realize  the  necessity  of  class  conscious  action.  They 
carried  on  a  vigorous  propaganda  for  a  recognition  of  their 
petition,  which  was  called  a  charter.  This  petition  was 
ignored  by  Parliament.  The  people,  finding  themselves  pol- 
itically despised,  revolted.  In  South  Wales  in  1838  the 
popular  discontent  found  its  expression  in  three  men  named- 
Frost,  Williams  and  Jones,  marching  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men  against  the  -town  of  Newport.  This  army  of  outraged 
workingmen  were  greeted  with  bullets  fired  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  state.  The  supposed  ring  leaders  were  cap- 
tured and  transported.  Although  the  chartist  movement 
was  temporarily  defeated,  it  was  far  from  being  crushed. 
The  charter  contained  such  demands  as  the  right  of  every 
man  to  vote,  universal  suffrage,  abolition  of  property  quali- 
fication, the  payment  of  members,  equal  electoral  districts, 
etc. 

« 

During  the  French  Revolution  the  chartists  arranged  to 
present  their  charter  to  Parliament.  The  bourgoise  again 
became  alarmed  and  ordered  the  defense  of  London,  placing 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  full  charge  of  170,000  specially 
sworn  constables.  An  incident  worth  recording  is  the  fact 
that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  served  in  a  division  com- 
manded by  Lord  Eglington  on  that  memorable  day,  April 
10th,  1848.  The  chartists,  realizing  the  trap  which  had  been 
bo  cunningly  laid  for  them,  and  not  being  prepared  to  fight 
bullets  with  their  bare  hands,  disbanded. 

Most  of  these  reforms  have  since  been  granted,  but  re- 
forms are  useless.  Anything  that  fails  to  go  to  the  existing 
roots  of  society  will  prove  useless.  The.  evils  afflicting  soci- 
ety are  but  effects ;  the  cause  is  the  system.  To  remove  these 
evils  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  cause,  which  is  the  capital- 
ist quality  now  governing  production  and  distribution. 

Chapter  V. 
"EVOLUTION  IN  INDUSTRY." 
In  spite  of  all  the  misery  "machine  production"  brought 
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upon  the  farmers  and  handicraftsmen  of  1750,  the  result  is 
well  worth  the  price  our  grandparents  had  to  pay  in  order 
to  have  brought  about  the  great  productive  forces  we  now 
have  at  our  disposal.  .Without  competition  .the  giant  ma- 
chinery of  production  might  have  been  delayed  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

The  hand  loom  is  now  replaced  by  the  power  loom,  the 
blacksmith's  hammer  by  the  steam  hammer.  From  indi- 
vidual production  has  evolved  social  production.  True,  it 
is  only  one  class  has  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved methods,  namely,  the  * '  bourgoise, "  and  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  proletariat.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  man  to 
create  ten  times  the  ''values"  that  our  forefathers  created, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  time  and  improvements 
are  proceeding,  the  more  impossible  it  becomes  to  bridge  the 
gulf  that  is  ever  widening,  separating  the  wealth  producing 
and  non-possessing  class,  from  the  non-producing  but  pos- 
sessing class. 

The  proletariat  in  continued  poverty,  the  bourgoise  in 
luxury  and  contentment,  but  the  promise  of  a  better  era  it 
held  out  to  the  proletariat  of  the  world.  When  Karl  Marx 
wrote  "Das  Capitalist"  he  laid  bare  the  secret  of  capitalist 
production,  which  gave  to  the  proletariat  of  the  world  a 
different  conception  of  history  and  opened  up  the  possibility 
of  a  united  world-wide  class-conscious  political  party  of 
workers.  With  his  clarion  call  of,  workers  of  the  world 
unite,  you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  chains  and  a  world  to 
gain,  Marx  rallied  the  workers  to  his  standard,  and  to-day 
'  that  possibility  is  here.  Proletarian,  the  world  is  yours  for 
the  taking.  Economic  laws  are  still  in  operation,  like  the 
unwritten  laws  of  change  and  evolution  which  have  brought 
into  being  a  higher  form  of  life  from  inferior  species,  need 
but  to  be  discovered  and  acted  upon  by  the  wage  slaves  of 
to-day  in  order  to  emancipate  not  only  themselves,  but  the 
whole  of  society. 

It  has  no  doubt  been  observed  how  the  industrial  revolu- 
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tion  has  reflected  itself  upon  society.  Any  interference  in 
the  economic  foundation  always  changes  the  ethical  social 
and  political  superstructure;  therefore,  it  follows Hhat  con- 
temporaneous with  the  industrial  revolution  was  the  social, 
ethical  and  political  revolution. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  how,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  to  prop  up  the  old  system  of  society, 
the  land  lords  was  forced  to  give  way  before  the  machine 
lords,  the  latter  gaining  their  crowning  victory  ir\  18^f, 
when  they  forced  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  road 
was  now  open  for  intensified  capitalist  exploitation.  Wage 
slaves  became  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  economic  dominant 
class  have  always  been  the  ruling  class,  and  the  bourgoise 
now  controled  the  state  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
owned  the  machinery  of  wealth  production,  and  were  able 
to  buy  labor  power  and  control  the  state.  They  were  indeed 
the  power  behind  the  throne. 

The  greatest  result  of  all  these  social  changes,  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  changing  methods  adopted  by  humanity 
in  supplying  its  needs,  are  to  be  witnessed  in  our  modern 
wage  slave  class.  In  view  of  the  universitality  of  capital- 
ism, which  condemns  the  proletariat  to  live  under  condi- 
tions far  inferior  to  those  of  the  independent  handicrafts- 
men of  Shakespear's  day,  we  are  apt  to  loose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  wage  slave  class  is  of  very  recent  growth. 

Industrial  development  has  divorced  the  worker  from  the 
means  of  production,  and  after  doing  this  many  of  the  small 
capitalists  being  petty  bourgoise,  unable  to  keep  up  the 
struggle,  fell  by  the  wayside  and  \tfere  thus  forced  into  the 
ranks  of  the  proletariat. 

The  force  of  competition  has  now  brought  about  a  condi- 
tion in  which  a  few  control  all  the  means  of  wealth  produc- 
tion and  distribution  (mills,  mines,  factories,  railroads,  etc.) 
In  brief,  they  control  all  those  things  man  must  have  access 
to  in  order  to  live.  The  changed  method  of  production  has 
given  rise  to  the  factory  system,  to  huge  manufacturing 
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establishments.  To-day  the  most  powerful  aggregations  of 
capital  express  themselves  in  the  trust. 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  TREND  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  present  system  "capitalism"  came  in  like  a  gigantic 
monster,  sweeping  everything  before  it  in  its  onward  march. 

Crushing  and  maiming ;  dripping  with  the  innocent  blood 
of  women  and  children,  creating  such  unhealthy  conditions 
for  the  workers  that  it  becomes  a  wonder  they  acquiesce  so 
willingly  to  this  form  of  slavery  which  is  so  opposed  to  their 
own  material  interests  and  general  welfare.  The  workers 
are  forced  to  live  in  densely  populated  cities,  in  smokey 
atmospheres,  breathing  soot  and  obnoxious  fumes  which  is  a 
menace  from  the  thousand  and  one  industries  which  go  to 
make  up  an  industrial  city.  Especially  is  this  so  in  Eng- 
land, that  paradise  of  capital,  where  bituminous  coal  is 
used  by  all  its  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  has  been  the 
writer's  experience  to  stand  on  Cheethem  Hill,  Higher 
Broughton,  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  and  look  down  into  the 
heart  of  England,  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  the  picture 
I  saw  was  one  which  will  ive  in  my  mind  as  long  as  life 
lasts.  Thousands  of  tall  chimney  stands  rouse  silhouetted 
against  the  morning  sky,  each  pouring  forth  dense  clouds  of 
thick  black  smoke.  Each  column  of  smoke  spread  out  as  it 
rose  and  joined  the  others,  until  finally,  overhanging  the 
whole  city,  was  a  dense  almost  opaque  cloud  of  smoke. 
Blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  belched  forth  their  fiery  col- 
umns of  flame  and  smoke,  countless  locomotives  and  ships  in 
the  docks  and  up  the  canal  added  their  quota  to  the  general 
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smoke  and  din,  and  I  wondered,  surely  man  was  never  in- 
tended to  live  his  whole  life  amidst  such  surroundings. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  insurance  statistics  prove  that 
the  working  class  live  on  an  average  fifteen  years  less  than 
their  masters.  More  than  twenty -five  out  of  the  thirty-two 
and  one-half  millions  existed  in  the  industrial  cities  of  Eng- 
land in  1901. 

If  we  are  to  believe  such  men  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Rowntree,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  one-third 
of  the  population  of  England  are  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion ,although  working  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night.  This,  then,  is  the  reward  of  industrial  labor.  In 
spite  of  tHe  efforts  of  trade  unions,  co-operative  societies  and 
benefit  clubs,  state  insurance,  old  age  pensions  and  all  the 
other  "reforms,"  we  still  have  one-third  of  the  population 
only  one  week's  wages  from  the  bread  line,  or  the  poor 
house.  Again,  when  we  study  the  condition  of  the  English 
farm  laborer  of  to-day,  sunk  as  they  are  in  ignorance  and 
sordid  poverty,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  yeamon  of 
Shakespear's  day  had  a  much  happier  existence.  To  state 
a  bold  truth,  the  working  class  of  England  have  reached 
that  point  in  which  they  may  be  correctly  described  as  being 
mentally  dead — 

Knowing  nought  but  lower  pleasure, 
Feeling  nought  but  lower  pains. 
Or,  as  Shelley  has  it,  in  writing  of  England  in  1819 — 
Her  sons  are  stones  in  the  way ; 
They  are  masses  of  senseless  clay ; 
They  aretrodden  and  move  not  away. 
The  abortion  with  which  England  travailed, 
Is  liberty  smitten  to  death. 

The  very  improvements  in  agriculture  has  helped  to  lower 
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their  social  status.  Just  as  the  development  of  the  machine 
lord  has  robbed  the  industrial  worker  of  all  independence, 
so  has  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  the  enclosure  of 
the  common  lands,  robbed  the  agricultural  worker  of  his 
independence.  They  received  nothing  for  what  they  were 
forced  to  give  up. 

Wage  worker  and  farmer,  this  system  is  based  upon  the 
exploitation  of  labor,  industrial  and  agricultural.  It  has 
nothing  further  to  offer  those  who  work,  but  a  bare  subsist-  - 
ence  when  times  are  "good,"  so-called.  These  good  times 
are  coming  at  less  frequent  intervals,  and  owing  to  the  rap- 
idity of  production  do  not  extend  over  very  long  periods. 
The  owners  of  the  machines  can  only  run  them  as  long  as  it 
is  profitable  for  them  to  do  so.  To  make  a  profit  they  are 
compelled  to  find  a  market  for  the  commodities  produced. 
This  presents  a  problem  for  the  capitalists  to  solve. 

Capital  cannot  expand  much  farther ;  the  limit  of  the 
world's  markets  has  been  nearly  reached.  The  reason  for 
the  recurring  panics  can  be  understood  if  we  bear  the  above 
fact  in  mind.  The  workers  alone  create  all  the  wealth,  and 
to  labor  it  belongs.  What  is  it  prevents  the  workers  from 
enjoying  the  civilization  they  have  created?  The  reason 
lies  in  this  fact ;  under  the  capitalist  system  labor  power  is 
a  commodity,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  value  of  all  commodities.  These  laws  are  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  number  of  workers  at  all  normal 
times  exceeds  the  demand,  creating  a  fierce  struggle  in  the 
labor  market  for  jobs,  with  the  result  the  value  of  labor  as 
expressed  in  "wages"  only  covers  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
This  subsistence  wage  is  enough  in  some  cases  to  allow  the 
recipients  to  get  married  and  raise  a  few  slaves  to  take 
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fathers'  job  when  he  is  thrown  upon  the  scrap  pile  as  being 
of  no  further  use.    The  capitalist  class  expropriate  all  the  ' 
wealth  the  worker  creates  above  this  subsistence  wage. 

In  Canada  it  works  out  as  follows  (see  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire,  Nov.  6th,  1914)  :  For  the  year  1914  the  values  pro- 
duced in  Canada  were  fourteen  hundred  million  dollars. 
Out  of  this  only  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions  of 
dollars  was  returned  to  the  workers  as  wages.  Therefore, 
four  dollars  out  of  every  five  went  to  the  capitalist  class  as 
rent,  interest,  interest  and  profit,  these  being  the  modern 
gods  under  capitalism.  So  it  follows  the  worker  receiving 
only  one  dollar  out  of  every  five  dollars '  worth  of  wealth  he 
creates,  it  is  only  possible  for  him  to  purchase  to  the  extent 
of  his  wages.  Therefore,  he  can  only  buy  back  one-fifth  of 
the  social  values  he  has  created,  so  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
four-fifths  of  the  commodities  created  must  of  a  necessity 
find  a  market  outside  of  the  working  class.  In  other  words, 
have  to  be  used  or  consumed  by  those  who  did  not  produce 
them. 

First  come  the  capitalists  themselves  and  their  lick- 
spittles, such  as  lawyers,  parsons,  priests,  politians,  college 
professors,  fakirs  and  other  mental  prostitutes.  These 
come  first  to  thetrough  the  wage  slave  have  provided,  but  in 
spite  of  all  the  luxuries  and  extravagance  of  these  parasites 
as  a  class,  it  is  only  possible  for  them  to  consume  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  aggregate  wealth  taken  from  the  work- 
er. In  order  to  carry  on  the  system,  which  to  the  capitalist 
is  the  best  of  all  systems,  new  markets  must  be  continually 
opened  up.  As  already  stated,  markets  cannot  last  forever, 
the  world  being  a  limited  area.  No  sooner  does  a  new  mar- 
ket open  up  and  commence  to  absorb  the  surplus  of  the  in- 
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dustrially  developed  country,  than  it  begins  to  create  a  sur- 
plus itself,  the  new  industrial  country  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  the  old  countries,  is  quick  to  learn.  It  soon 
develops  its  own  resources,  builds  up  a  state  with  army  and 
navy,  all  complete,  and  goes  out  in  search  of  foreign  mar- 
kets herself,  and  the  one-time  customer  becomes  the  compe- 
titor. 

As  modern  illustrations  of  these  laws  of  capitalist  cono- 
mics  we  have  but  to  look  at  Germany  and  Japan>  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  where  production  for  profit  is  leading 
humanity.  Japan  and  Germany  were  not  industrially  de- 
veloped countries  fifty  years  ago,  and  their  policy  was  quite 
the  reverse  to  what  it  is  now.  Japan  to-day  is  the  srongest 
competitor  the  U.  S.  A.  has  for  the  Chinese  market.  Ger- 
many has  developed  industries  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
to  dump  her  goods  into  England  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
manufactured  by  the  English  people.  Yet  only  sixty  years 
ago  Germany  was  England's  good  customer.  This  fact  does 
not  imply  that  the  German  worker  gets  less  wages  than  the 
British  workman.  As  one  who  has  worked  for  ten  years  in 
England,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  back  up  the  statements  made 
by  the  late  Premier  of  England,  Campbell  Bannerman,  or 
the  present  Premier,  Llovd,  George,  who  have  both  said 
that  to  give  the  workers  of  Britain  less  than  they  are  now 
getting  would  be  equivalent  to  condemning  them  to  a  life 
of  hard  labor  combined  with  starvation. 

Owing  to  the  efficient  method  of  industrial  exploitation 
developed  by  Germany,  that  country  is  now  in  a  position  to 
challenge  English  and  American  capital  for  domination  of 
the  world's  markets. 

The  morality  of  a  nation,  the  same  as  of  an  individual,  is 
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in  the  final  analysis  determined  by  the  economic  factor.  The 
present  system,  based  as  it  is  on  competition,  forces  a  con- 
tinual state  of  warfare,  competition  between  nations  becom- 
ing keener  as  the  worlds'  markets  become  smaller,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  the  struggle  must  inevitably  become  more  fierce. 
Six  hundred  years  ago  a  man  could  produce  enough  food  to 
last  him  and  his  family  for  one  year  from  the  proceeds  of 
twelve  weeks  work.  To-day  we  find,  in  spite  of  the  more 
efficient  methods  adopted  in  agriculture,  the  worker  toils  for 
fifty-two  weeks-  in  the  year  and  then  finds  it  hard  to  make 
ends  meet,  the  fear  of  want  continually  haunting  them  like 
a  hideous  nightmare. 

Is  it  not  a  wonderful  state  of  affairs,  although  the  world 's 
markets  were  becoming  glutted  and  warehouses  were  being 
filled  with  commodities,  during  the  decade  which  preceded 
the  present  conflict,  the  unemployed  problem  had  become 
permanent,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  temporary  relief 
which  the  demands  of  war  offered  we  should  have  experi- 
enced a  crises  which  would  have  astounded  the  world,  and 
might  perhaps  have  brought  the  working  class  to  that  posi- 
tion which  would  have  forced  them  to  obtain  political  su- 
premacy or  starve,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing,  with  the 
war  of  nearly  four  years'  duration,  we  find  the  position  is 
here  just  the  same.  The  proletariat  of  the  world  are  tired 
of  war ;  they  had  no  voice  in  its  making ;  but  they  it  will  be 
who  will  end  it.  Starvation  is  facing  the  proletariat  of 
Europe,  with  the  flower  of  Europe's  manhood  (physically) 
on  the  battlefield,  and  the  remainder  manufacturing  the 
scientific  weapons  of  mass  murder,  with  the  ruling  class  of 
one  nation  sinking  ships,  with  their  precious  cargoes  of 
wheat  and  other  foods  from  America,  Canada,  Australia, 
India  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  ruling  class  of  the  other 
nations  blockading  the  ports  of  the  enemy  country,  pre- 
venting the  entry  of  food  for  the  civil  population.  We  can- 
not wonder  when  we  see  Europe  a  seething  mass  of  revolt. 
Marx  himself  points  out,  if  the  capitalist  system  is  allowed 
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to  go  on  long  enough,  it  would  eventually  commit  suicide. 
In  other  words,  be  swallowed  up  in  its  own  superabundance. 
That  time  is  here,  now. 

Conditions  are  forcing  a  solution  of  the  social  problems 
confronting  use  to-day.  There  is  only  one  remedy,  the  pro- 
letariat must  seize  political  power,  preferably  by  means  of 
the  ballot.  If  this  is  denied  us,  then  we  must  organize,  poli- 
tically and  industrially,  for  we  can  no  longer  allow  the 
greed  of  capitalistic  Imperialism  to  make  a  charnel  house  of 
the  world. 

Chapter  VII. 

PANICS  :  WHY  THEY  HAPPEN. 

A  commercial  crisis  or  panic  is  in  reality  a  time  when  the 
wheels  of  production  and  distribution  are  compelled  to  stop 
running,  because  the  world  markets  are  flooded  with  com- 
modities. At  such  a  time  it  is  not  profitable  for  the  owners 
of  the  machinery  of  production  to  produce  or  transport  any 
more  commodities.  As  already  explained,  the  workers  as  a 
class  are  compelled  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  wages  with 
which  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life,  wages  averaging  the  cost 
of  subsistence.  Therefore,  when  the  wheels  of  commerce 
are  ordered  to  stop  by  the  capitalist,  thousands  are  forced 
into  a  state  of  starvation,  not  because  there  is  nothing  to 
eat  or  no  clothes  to  wear,  etc.,  but  because,  whilst  working 
they  worked  too  long  and  too  well  for  their  masters,  and 
created  a  surplus  of  these  good  things  which  are  now  in 
cold  storage,  and  warehouses,  instead  of  in  the  stomachs  and 
on  the  backs  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  them.  In 
times  of  panics  we  go  hungry  because  there  is  too  much  food 
and  ill-clothed  because  we  make  too  many  suits,  ill-shod 
when  warehouses  are  stacked  up  with  boots  and  shoes.  The 
first  panic  fell  in  1825.  Between  1825  and  1877  it  had  oc- 
curred no  less  than  five  times,  and  had  just  entered  its 
sixth  period. 

It  is  at  these  times  when  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
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system  of  society  is  driven  home  to  those  who,  wlfeen  work 
is  more  plentiful,  refuse  to  listen  to  men  of  their  class  who 
desire  to  warn  them  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  great  contradiction  in  the  existing  system  stands  out 
in  all  its  boldness  in  a  trade  crises  or  panic,  as  if  to  urge 
upon  the  proletariat  the  imperative  duty  which  it  is  their 
histor'ic  mission  to  perform.  That  duty  is  plain.  We,  the 
proletariat,  must  obtain  possession  of  the  state,  not  to  per- 
petuate it  or  remodel  it,  but  to  abolish  it,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  state  (which  is  but  the  executive  of  the  capitalist 
class)  we  will  erect  an  administration  of  industry  under 
democratic  control.  The  mechanism  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem breaks  down  with  greater  frequency  and  at  ever  shorter 
intervals ;  every  crisis  is  more  violent  and  terrible  in  its 
results  and  the  recovery  from  the  period  of  stagnation 
much  slower  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Under  capital- 
ism, if  a  machine  is  invented  that  does  the  work  of  five  men 
and  can  be  operated  by  one,  four  out  of  the  original  five 
have  to  go.  Every  labor-saving  device  in  the  future  must 
of  a  necessity  cause  more  competition  amongst  the  working 
class,  for  the, 'simple  reason  that  such  labor-saving  devices, 
not  being  owned  by  the  workers  themselves,  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  jobs.  More  and  more  wealth  is  being  continually 
created  by  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  This  fact  also  explains 
why  human  life  has  become  so  cheap. 

Under  capitalism  every  invention  made  in  the  future  will 
only  add  tothe  workers'  misery.  The  system  has  reached  a 
point  in  its  development  where  it  offers  .no  further  oppor- 
tunity for  social  progress.  Its  period  of  decay  has  com- 
menced^ and  it  must  go  the  way  of  all  previous  systems.  A 
social  system  must  now  be  brought  about  wherein  every 
advance  made  in  the  machinery  of  industry  making  labor 
power  more  productive  will  benefit  only  those  who  do  some 
useful  work. 

The  machinery  is  not  to* blame,  neither  is  the  capitalist 
as  an  individual.,  They,  like  ourselves,  are  products  of  social 
evolution.    The  employer  of  labor  is  forced  to  adopt  the 
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most  up-to-date  methods  of  production  in  order  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  other  fellow.  The  same  reason  com- 
pels him  to  purchase  the  raw  material  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket and  also  necessitates  that  he  shall  purchase  the  prime 
essential,  "labor  power,"  at  its  lowest  value.  It  is  only  by 
so  doing  that  he  is  allowed  to  exist  in  the  struggle  for  com- 
mercial success.  The  market  only  belongs  to  those  who  can 
produce  the  cheapest.  If  a  machine  is  introduced  which 
does  the  work  of  ten  skilled  men,  and  can  be  operated  by 
one  unskilled  man,  then  he  is  forced  to  adopt  it ;  by  so  doing 
he  saves  the  wages  of  the  former  and  reduces  the  wages  of 
the  latter. 

Economic  laws  compell  the  individual  employers  to  act  in 
this  manner ;  as  an  individual  he  has  no  choice ;  neither  has 
the  worker.  The  capitalist  system  robs  master  and  slave  of 
all  individuality  and  reduces  humanity  to  a  brutal  existence 
which  is  comparable  only  to  the  beasts  of  the  jungle.  The 
only  god  this  system  recognizes  is  "profit."  All  capitalist 
institutions  are  built  and  exist  only  to  serve  this  one  su- 
preme master  that  rules  wherever  capital  reigns,  and  as 
long  as  the  workers  of  the  world  allow  themselves  to  be 
chained  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Great  God  "Profit," 
so  long  will  they  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ' '  profiteers. ' 1 

Chapter  VIII. 
,    ETHICS  UNDER  CAPITALISM. 

An  old  man,  blind,  despised,  and  dying  king: — 
Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race,  who  flow 
Through  public  scorn, — mud  from  a  muddy  spring — 
Rulers  who  neither  feel,  nor  see,  nor  know, 
But  leech-like,  to  their  fainting  country  cling, 
Till  they  drop,  blind  in  blood,  without  a  blow, 
A  people  starved  and  stabbed  in  the  untilled  field. 
An  army  which  liberticide  and  prey 
Makes  a  two-edged  sword  to  all  who  wield 
Golden  and  sanguine  laws  which  tempt  and  slay ; 
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Religion,  Godless,  Christless: — a  book  sealed, 
A  Senate  Times'  worst  statute  unrepealed, 
Are  graves  from  which  a  glorious  phantom  may 
Burst  forth  to  illumine  our  tempestuous  day. 

—Shelley. 

To  talk  ethics  under  this  system  is  indeed  a  mockery.  Tt 
is  not  a  change  of  "heart"  we  need.  Material  conditions 
determine  all  human  activities,  in  spite  of  all  our  idealism. 
To  be  honest  with  ourselves  we  have  to  admit  that  the  fund- 
amental and  determining  factor  is  the  economic  one,  shap 
ing  as  it  does  all  institutions,  morals  and  customs.  Suppos 
ing  now  that  owing  to  some  great  catastrophe  all  the  instru 
ments  of  production  and  distribution  and  the  ''arts1' 
of  production  should  be  all  lost,  what  do  you  think  would 
happen?  Humanity  would  be  forced  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
same  conditions  of  life  which  existed  thousands  of  years 
ago  previous  to  inventions,  in  spite  of  all  the  culture  we 
have  acquired.  To-day  there  are  people  who  believe  it  is 
possible  for  brotherly  love  to  exist  under  capitalism.  Sup- 
posing now,  the  spirit  of  goodwill  did  permeate  the  minds 
of  all  the  people,  master  and  slave  alike.  There  would  still 
exist  the  capitalist  quality  that  rules  under  this  system,  in 
spite  of  all  the  brotherly  love  and  good  intentions  we  should 
still  have  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  exploiters  and  the  ex- 
ploited, the  robber  and  the  robbed.  As  long  as  this  system 
lasts  there  will  be  a  struggle  between  the  two  classes,  also 
there  will  be  a  duality  of  morals,  due  to  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  opposing  factions. 

As  an  illustration  tif  capitalist  ethics,  we  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, who  when  questioned  regarding  the  running  of  his  rail- 
road said : 

"The  public  be  damned.  I  am  not  running  this  railroad 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  I'm  running  it  for  my  owir 
benefit." 

There  are  numerous  other  utterances  of  equal  notoriety, 
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but  possibly  this  one  will  suffice.  Abe  Lincoln  once  said: 
' 1  There  is  no  grander  sight  in  the  world  than  a  slave  in  re- 
bellion," and  it  is  not  good  for  the  race  that  men  should  be- 
come submissive,  willing  slaves.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
*  when  silence  spells  treason,  and  submission  becomes  a  crime. 
No  longer  should  the  workers  be  the  willing  slaves  of  those 
who  despise  them  socially  and  politically. 

Seeing  it  is  now  possible  for  man  to  create  his  " wants" 
in  one-fifth  of  the  time  his  grandfather  took,  why  should  we 
not  work  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  hours  our  grandfather 
worked,  or  else  get  five  times  the  amount  of  wealth  for  our 
labor.  Now  we  know  that  we  do  not  receive  any  more  "real" 
wages  than  our  grandfathers.  They  got  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  so  do  we,  and  as  a  class  we  shall  never  get  any  more 
as  long  as  the  competitive  system  lasts. 

He  is  indeed  a  1 '  slave ' '  who  dares  not  rebel  against  a  sys- 
tem that  could  only  lead  the  human  race  into  such  a  bloody 
conflict  as  we  are  witnessing  at  present,  and  we  owe  it  as  3 
duty  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  will  come  after  us  to  do 
our  share  and  endeavor  to  leave  the  world  a  .little  better 
than  we  found  it. 

Chapter  VIV. 
"WHY  THE  CAPITALIST  SYSTEM  MUST  GO." 

Capitalism  has  now  performed  its  historic  mission.  The 
machinery  of  production  and  distribution  having  now  be- 
come so  gigantic,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  child  of  the 
working  class  to  become  a  captain  of  industry,  such  as 
Rockefeller  and  Morgan,  or  even  a  Flavelle. 

Hereditary  barriers  are  now  set  up  in  society  and  these 
cannot  be  scaled  by  the  working  class,  no  matter  how  hard 
they  might  try,  or  how  hard  they  may  work.  It  matters  not 
what  abilities  a  working  man  might  possess,  he  is  barred 
from  entering  into  the  upper  strata  of  society.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  is  a  workingman  is  sufficient  in  itself  and  will 
prevent  him  at  all  times  from  even  coming  into  personal 
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contact  with  these  exclusive  society  folk ;  its  the  trades- 
man's  entrance  for  him  every  time.  I  personally  know  a 
man  in  the  City  of  Toronto  who  delivers  coal  to  the  non-pro- 
ducers up  on  the  hill.  This  man  can  converse  in  seven  lan- 
guages, and  is  a  student  of  the  sciences,  making  sociology  a 
special  subject,  yet  this  coal  man  is  Carrying  coal  all  winter 
to  a  bunch  of  people  who  live  on  incomes  they  derive  from 
real  estate,  etc.,  and  one  has  only  to  watch  these  society  foil; 
when  they  dress  up  and  parade  before  the  proletariat  at  the 
theatre,  and  notice  their  insolent  stare  and  vulgarly  loud 
conversation,  to  truly  appreciate  how  ignorant  our  modern 
bourgoise  really  are.  Granted,  they  may  possess  commercial 
cunning,  and  be  adepts  at  the  art  of  legally  swindling  the 
Canadian  public,  but  that  is  not  intelligence,  its  simply 
mental  prostitution.  Just  as  an  unfortunate  woman  of  the 
streets  sells  the  use  of  her  body  to  the  highest  bidder,  so 
these  business  people  who  form  the  Canadian  upper  class 
sell  their  honor  and  manhood  for  rent,  interest  and  profit. 
If  3'Ou  think,  fellow-worker,  this  statement  is  a  little  "far 
fetched"  (to  use  a  proletarian  phrase),  I  will  ask  you  to 
carry  your  memory  back  through  even  the  last  ten  years  of 
Canadian  commercial  history.  We  have  had  the  Canadian 
railroads  voting  themselves  money  out  of  the  public  funds, 
then  the  Robins  affair,  the  real  estate  and  bank  scandals,  the 
Allison  graft,  the  Ross  rifle,  the  pluged  shell,  the  rotten 
boots,  the  punk  khaki  suits  and  blankets,  adulterated  foods, 
tubercular  beef,  etc.,  not  to  mention  the  Flavelles  and  the 
Mackenzie  &  Mann  water  power  steal.  The  period  of  Can- 
ada's commercial  history,  taking  it  right  through,  is  so  rot- 
ten, mean  and  contemptible  it  becomes  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  that  the  decent  working  class  have  not 
wonders  of  the  world  that  the  decent  working  class  have 
submitted  so  tamely. 

We  must  sooner  or  later  realize  this  class  is  no  longer 
necessary.  The  whole  of  production  and  distribution  is  car- 
ried on  by  hired  hands. 

Competition,  which  brought  into  being  these  gigantic  ma- 
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chines  of  production,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  indus- 
tries have  become  monopolized.  In  the  very  near  future  the 
trust  will  control  all  the  means  of  wealth  production.  Cap- 
italism will  then  have  reached  its  highest  expression,  al- 
though it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  a  period  of  state  capital- 
ism. '  This  is  probably  what  will  happen  if  the  proletariat 
submit,  and  will  be  the  most  galling  form  of  slavery  the 
world  ever  knew.  But  there  are  unmistakable  signs  in  the 
world's  horizon  of  an  awakened  proletariat.  From  out  of 
darkest  Europe  comes  a  star  of  hope.  The  rumblings  of  class 
conscious  revolt  are  heard  in  the  capitals  of  the  industrial 
world.  Class-conscious  workers  have  tried  to  educate  the 
workers  to  follow  along  the  line  of  evolution,  but  all  the  time' 
the  henchmen  of  our  present  system  have  treated  us  with 
contempt  and  scorn,  openly  ridiculing  our  science  of  society. 
The  history  of  the  past  teaches  our  modern  rulers  no  lesson. 

This  system  has  nothing  further  to  offer  except  it  be  the 
children  of  the  capitalist  class  shall  become  the  hereditary 
lords  of  the  universe.  They  may  be  degenerates  or  lunatics, 
wise  or  foolish,  weak-minded  or  syphilitic,  it  matters  not.  To 
them  will  descend  the  power  to  say  to  the  worker,  you  may 
work  or  you  may  not,  you  may  go  to  war  or  you  may  not, 
which  in  both  cases  is  equivalent  to  saying,  you  may  live  or 
you  may  die. 

And.  so  it  is,  under  capitalism,  the  worker  is  doomed  to  a 
life  of  economic  bondage  to  the  master  class,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  any  other  than  the  working  class  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  system.  This  is  an  historic  mission 
the  workers  must  perform  for  themselves. 

Freedom  cannot  be  granted,  it  must  be  fought  for  and 
won,  and  it  cannot  even  be  won  unless  material  conditions 
are  ripe  for  the  change.  Remember  the  negro  slave  of  South 
America  was  not  "granted"  his  so-colled  freedom  until  the 
slave  owners  were  convinced  that  wage  slaves  were  cheaper  f 
in  the  end  than  chattel  slaves.  When  the  emanicipation 
bill  was  signed  the  negro  simply  changed  the  form  of  slav- 
ery. 
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Once  the  working  class  become  class-conscious  of  the  posi- 
tion society  dooms  them  to  occupy,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  make  short  work  of  existing  conditions. 

If  the  proletariat  do  not  overthrow  this  system,  then  the 
social  forces  man  has  created  will  react  upon  society  itself 
and  bring  about  a  violent  end  to  the  system. 

The  total  mass  of  capital  grows  larger  and  more  powerful, 
but  its  limit  has  been  nearly  reached,  it  cannot  expand 
much  more.  These  reccurring  periods  ol  crises  and  capit- 
alistic wars  are  nothing  more  than  the  death  throes  of  a 
mighty  monster.  In  Russia  we  see  the  labor  pains  of  the 
coming  birth.  It  should  be  our  duty  as  workers  to  find  out 
the  direction  in  which  the  forces  of  evolution  are  moving 
and  then  to  move  with  them  and  not  against  them.  In  spite 
of  all  the  attempts  of  those  who  desire  to  uphold  the  sys 
tern,  it  is  fast  nearing  its  end.  "There  is  nothing  eternal 
but  change. ' '  Speed  the  day  when  all  shall  receive  the  full 
social  value  of  their  labor  and  be  truly  free. 

When  no  man  shall  call  another  master,  when  man  to  man 
the  wide  world  o'er  shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

Chapter  X. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  FREE. 

Labor  must  aim  at  the  complete  abolition  of  the  vested 
interests  which  are  now  held  by  the  capitalist  class.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  the  revolutionary  section  of  the 
working  class  seek  to  end  the  class  ownership  of  the  machin- 
ery of  wealth  production,  viz.,  factories,  land,  mines,  rail- 
ways, etc.  All  intelligent  students  of  Social  Evolution,  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "man's  development  in  any 
age  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  life."  The  circum 
stanceswhic  h  surround  the  workers'  lives  are  of  such  a 
character  that  tends  to  degrade  them,  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  develop  morally,  physically  and  intellectually 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  working  class  (the  onlv 
useful  portion  of  society)  to  become  truly  free  whilst  those 
things  that  man  has  to  have  access  to  in  order  to  live  are 
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held  privately  by  a  few.  This  state  of  things  gives  to  the 
idlers  an  ever-increasing  stream  of  profits,  making  them 
parasites,  whereas  it  gives  to  the  creators  of  wealth  an  in 
creasing  measure  of  degradation  of  poverty  and  misery. 
T  talk  ethics  under  capitalism  is  a  mockery.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  assure  to  the  whole  of  humanity  their  economic 
wants.  No  reforms  will  permanently  alter  our  position  as 
"wage"  slaves.  We  must  strike  the  axe  at  the  economic 
base  of  existing  society.  Nothing  more,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  abolition  of  capitalism  will  bring  about 
any  permanent  benefit  to  the  workers.  The  issue  between 
the  two  classes  in  society  will  only  end  by  the  capitalists 
either  maintaining  their  present  supremacy  or  by  their 
supremacy  being  overthrown  by  the  concerted  action  of  the 
workers.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  opposing  factions. 
The  machinery  of  production  has  been  developed  to  such  a 
high  degree  of  technic  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
workers  to  hope  for  emancipation  while  this  system  exists. 
According  to  Census  Bulletin  160,  U.  S.  A.,  1910,  we  find 
that  the  workers  were  only  receiving  17  per  cent,  of  the 
social  values  they  created.  Owing  to  new  inventions  since 
that  time,  we  find  that  workers  receive  less  of  the  values 
they  create  to-day.  To  those  who  imagine  that  this  system 
of  profit  will  change  by  a  gradation  process,  I  should  advise 
them  to  produce  the  facts  to  prove  that  the  co-operative 
commonwealth  can  be  brought  about  step  by  step  instead  of 
by  a  revolutionary  method.  To  do  this  implies  that  they 
must  first  show  that  the  workers  are  consuming  more  and 
more  of  the  values  that  they  create.  This  is  impossible  for 
them  to  do,  because  under  this  competitive  system  there  is 
an  increasing  proportion  of  robbery.  The  struggle  of  the 
wealth  producers  against  their  exploiters  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  political  one.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  capi- 
talists control  the  governments  of  the  world,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  legalize  the  exploitation  of  the  workers. 
Before  it  is  possible  for  any  clas  sto  stand  as  a  ruling  class, 
it  is  imperative  that  they  control  the  state.  The  working 
class  can  only  usher  in  the  co-operative  commonwealth  by 
using  their  political  power  in  an  intelligent  manner  and 
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controlling  the  powers  of  government.  Then  they  may  abol- 
ish all  those  fetters  which  make  of  them  " slaves"  and  pro- 
duce the  idlers  and  parasites.  Knowledge  of  your  class  posi- 
tion will  give  you  all  the  power  to  act  intelligently  and  in 
your  own  interests. 

The  capitalist  class  have  turned  a  beautiful  world  into  a 
charnel  house.  Already  since  1914  they  have  slaughtered 
nearly  fifteen  million  of  our  class,  brothers.  Are  we  going 
to  give  them  the  world  again  after  making  it  such  a  hell  for 
us  ?  We  say  ' '  No. ' '  In  future  the  world  for  the  workers, 
and  to  hell  with  the  parasite. 

Rise  like  lions  after  slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number ; 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew, 
Which  in  sleep  have  fallen  on  you ; 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  few. 

—Shelly. 
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